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This is so generally admitted that argu- 
ment and illustration are not necessary. 
Let it be said, however, that the unecon- 
scious, trial-and-success response of the 


school of former days was, relatively speak- 
ing, effective. A very much simpler indus- 
trial and social organization demanded fewer 
adaptations on the part of the school, and 
a broadly rationalized social philosophy of 
education was not needed to give direction 
to the the 


called upon to make. 


responses which school was 

The second answer is found in two differ- 
ent sets of facts: (1) The tendency of the 
school to cling to subjects in the curriculum 


and to methods of educational practise long 


after the social needs which ealled them 
into existence have passed. (2) The fact 


that the science of sociology is the last of 
the sciences to establish its identity. 
Concerning the former it may be pointed 
out that education has not yet been able to 
free itself from the dominating influence 
of the early Greek ideal of culture. Let it 
be said in defense of the school, however, 
that the layman is equally responsible with 
the schoolman for this condition of educa- 


tional inertia. Society at large is still in- 
clined to divorce culture and utility, though 
fortunately to a diminishing degree. Our 
institutions, particularly the press, con- 


tinue to perpetuate this enforced separation 
and schoolmen can not afford to ignore the 
decree. 


in his ‘‘Demoecracy’s High School’” thus 


One illustration will suffice: Lewis 


quotes the boy speaking to the high-school 


principal : 


[I drop Latin and 


Please, Professor Virgil, may 


When I entered I expected to go through 


died 


says that if I will sell 


algebra? 


and go on to college; but my father 


school 
last summer. My mother 


papers this winter she will try to keep me in school 


until June. Then I must get a job and help sup 
port my younger brothers and sisters. I would 
like to take something that will help me next 
June. 
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The point urged here is tl 
and laymen alike are still under 
ideal. In 


full significance of this it 
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be seen let us inquire briefly int 


The participating group in ft 


early Greek society comprised t 
racy—and the Greek aristocrats 


the most part the philosophers 
riors, and the politicians. Agr 
traders, merchants, in fact all 
ers, were either placed in the s 
actually held as slaves—or 
much despis 
They wer 


participants in the affairs of t] 


very interior and 


the social structure. 


aristocracy—consisting of the 


just mentioned, and engaged 


of state, war and education 
were cultured. 

What were the studies whi 
the attention of the Greek aristocr 
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arithmetic and bookkeeping? N 
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particularly desirable since it was so 
moved from the practical and the 
rian. Such was the nature of their 
‘yre—and such is the nature of the cul- 
which our conventional arts college 
ondary schoo] curricula—the lineal 
ndants from the Greeks—still offer. 
ver, with us there is little or no con- 
is attempt to handle these subjects in 
way as to emphasize those aspects of 
studies which function in the daily 
of the students. The Greek philos- 
rs ‘‘eonvineed the Romans, persuaded 
school men, and dominated the Renais- 
Thus they succeeded in perpetu- 

ting their ideals and along with them a 
tional contempt for industry and the 
There are 





who works with his hands. 
er and more modern sources of this con- 
hut the ancient source just described 

s nevertheless a very real one. 


Let us not, however, lese sight of one very 
nificant faet in this eonnection. The 
Greek scheme of education was for the 


k aristocrat truly cultural because of 
ts socializing value for the particular group 
It tended to tie 
e participating group together—to supply 

with that knowledge, to fix in them 

habits and attitudes of mind, 


r whom it was planned. 


and to 
lop in them those appreciations which 
used almost exclusively in their daily 

es in the porticoes and amphitheaters, 

n the army, or in their daily conversation 
it, and appreciation of, art and music. 

It was the daily use of these subjects, their 
stant functioning in the daily lives of 
hief participants in the social life of 
times, which made these studics cultural. 


The very Greek philosophers who showed 
r contempt for the practical and utilita- 
in the field of the commercial, agricul- 


tural and industrial pursuits derived their 
, ‘*Industrial Education in the Elementary 
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chief educational values from their favorite 
studies because of the practical utility (at 
least the functional value) of 
when from the 
their own particular social organization 

In contrast 
life participating 
group which can be no longer held together 
by studies primarily of this character. Ap 


these studies 
considered standpoint of 


with Greece, our modern 


social reveals a social 


proximately 90 per cent. of our population 
agriculturists, 
those 


manufacturers, 
merchants and home-makers 


consists of 
whom 
we might say work with their hands. It 
ean readily be seen that our conventional 
traditional 


eurriculum—may we say, cur- 


riculum—comprises a group of studies 
which, while once truly cultural for the 
Greek aristocracy, are worse than culture 
less for the vast majority of our young 
Worse than 


these studies would not only fail to prepare 


people cultureless, because 
our youth for efficient self-supporting citi 
zenship if every boy and girl completed 
these courses, but, moreover, recent investi 
gations into the causes of elimination show 
that the insistence upon these conventional 
studies furnishes one very potent factor in 
school, 


work 


in which 


eliminating boys and girls from 
They see nothing in much of the 
offered and especially in the way 
it is presented, which to use their own ex- 
pression is ‘‘any good.’”* 

If we could define culture in terms of 
the effects of culture rather than in terms 
of those studies which theoretically furnish 
the culture, we should then be justified in 
saying that to produce a truly cultivatea 
the The 
culture of one age would then be a vastly 
different 
earlier age in a world where social progress 


We could then justify on eul- 


individual is aim of education. 


thing from the culture of an 


is the rule 


tural grounds, if need be, the giving of 
4 Reed, Anna ¥ s ( s 
and in Industry | ’ 
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vocational education to our boys and girls. 
Specifie preparation in school for a life of 
productive service supplemented by courses 
of instruction having for their purpose the 
arousing of a community conscience, and the 
developing of a deeper insight and apprecia- 
tion concerning our common problems would 
provide true culture. It is only through 
such an education that our boys and girls 
will be rendered able to participate effi- 
ciently in the social group of which they are 
a part. In these modern times he alone 
ean be said to be thoroughly cultured of 
whom it may also be said—he is socially 
efficient. But we may not say that culture 
and social efficiency are synonymous terms. 
Culture is a word which has long stood for 
that education which is sufficient to hold 
together a social group, the units (indi- 
viduals) of which were for the most part 
non-producers. Culture has thus _histor- 
ically meant that body of knowledge which 
individuals use in their leisure. We have 
yet to reconstruct this concept so as to in- 
clude culture in overalls. 

Social efficiency is a more modern term 
which characterizes the aim of that educa- 
tion which results in binding together the 
units of a social group consisting largely 
of producers and exchangers of goods. 
Both concepts, social efficiency and culture, 
have one element in common—the element 
which suggests that education should seek 
to harmonize the various units of the social 
group for which that education is intended 
—to fit the participants for real coopera- 
tive, peaceful existence together. Culture 
and social efficiency, as aims of education, 
differ, however, in respect to the industrial, 
or rather economic, character of the groups 
for which each in turn becomes the primary 
educational aim. 

A full recognition of these principles 
would demand a fundamental reorganiza- 


tion of our schools. The introduction of 
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prevocational schools, continuation 
vocational guidance and placement | 
and for vocational 
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Another explanation of this tendency to 


cling to outgrown educational materials and 


methods may be found within the ranks 
those who have been and are responsible f 


the process of education as it goes on ir 


school. Teachers, as a class, have 


been afflicted with the disease whic} 


be ealled 
difficult thing to diagnose because it 
many symptoms. 
described by Professor Terman 
‘‘Teachers’ Health.’’ He 
them as follows: 


1. Atrophy of the Social Instinct 
2. Perversion of the Social Insti: 
3. The Didactic Habit, 

4. Obsession by Method Cult, 

5. Premature Mental Decay, 

6. Loss of Enthusiasm. 


Says Terman: 


academic-mindedness. It 


In 


Some of these have be 


Those who daily come in contact almost ¢ 


sively with children can hardly be expected t 


characteriz 
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social interest widened beyond the 
the school play ground or tl second 
Not infrequently teachers so lose 


he needs of the social order that this 


rress washes past them altogether, leay 


inded high and dry like fossils on the 
re line of an ancient sea. As for 

tive part in civie and political af 
teachers meet perfectly a recent char 


of college students—‘‘as innocuous 


sheep 


n quotes another writer as saying 


originators of ideas for social 


ent do not look to teachers for sym- 


~T 


- even for understanding.’’ 


ning the pe rversion of the social 


Terman holds that well-defined 
this form of psychosis are most 


n men. 





il timidity, obsequiousness and lack 
e. He is likely to be aggravatii 
n facing dangerous local situation 
loget and effeminate; a 
é the kir d-hearted James calls hin 


ed not describe these various psy- 
To enumerate them is sufficient. 
serving individual may find traces 


symptoms in teachers with whom 


es in daily contact. The writer well 


er 


s being in a certain principal’s 
years ago, trying to fill him with 


enthusiasm for some reform that 
ught urgent. At the close of the 


ersation he pessimistically remarked: 


se, Johnson You will get all over that 
you have arrived at my age. You can 
nothing, and you may work yourself 


there are other and more unsocial 


T 


n 


which this malady expresses 


in through these types of psy- 


ist enumerated. The tendency to 


and intellectualize everything 


to know for the mere sake of know- 


ra 


foree upon children adult logical 


+ 


ions of subject-matter, and to in- 


sist upon teaching worthless subject-matter 
for disciplinary purposes, are more vicious 
forms of expression which academic-mind 
edness takes when judged from the social 
viewpoint. 

The history of the manual-training move- 
ment, for example, shows plainly what hap 
pens to an activity when that activity is 
forced into the school room in large part by 
social necessity and against the protest of 
the traditional schoolman with his plea that 


the curriculum is overcrowded. 


In t ‘ ‘ 
t ‘ is es ‘ 
as | ~ 
f é , 
S experi ‘ t 
, r 
ro err 
It should be noted here that such edu 


eators as Dr. Dewey and Dr. Bonser, with 
their distinction between industrial 
education and manual training, are trying 
to rescue the study of industry from ‘‘ ped 
agogical formalisn ’*? to which it has fallen 
a victim. It is this general tendency to 
formalize everything in the school (to 
1-2-3 it, and do-re-mi it, and x-y-z it), which 
results in eut and dried organizations of 
subject-matter, and ready-made systems of 
instruction. These are in turn perpetuated 
with little further attempt to revise them 
so as to meet the needs of particular indi- 
viduals in particular communities, 

In regard now to the second set of facts, 
the newness of the science of so ogy and 
of the methods of the sociologist accounts 
in a considerable measure for the failure in 
times past to consciously socialize educa- 
tion. Only a few years ago the academi- 


‘lans were arguing whether sociology had a 
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sufficient number of established laws and 
principles to entitle it to a place among 
the sciences. Educational sociology is 
even newer. Scores of normal schools and 
training schools for teachers have no re- 
quired courses in sociology and still fewer 
require special courses in educational 
sociology. Psychology, on the contrary, 
which antedates sociology, with its empha- 
sis upon the study of the individual, its doc- 
trines of self activity and interest has done 
much to vitalize school work. Until very 
recently, however, writers in this field have 
failed to make plain that mere interest in 
something, or the mere doing of something, 
is not equivalent to being interested in, 
or to be doing something socially worth 
while. 

Education has not been socialized because 
until recent years we have been uncon- 
scious of the socializing values in edueation 
and we have therefore not been able to order 
the process so as to enhance these values. 
Systematic education, as has been pointed 
out, had its rise in social necessity—indi- 
viduals had to be deliberately taught to 
meet the exigencies of social life. The fact 
that we were, for so many centuries, un- 
conscious of this social origin and function 
of education does not mean that the social- 
izing effects of education have not been 
genuine and continuous. The educational 
forces have always been unconsciously 
operative to this end. Nevertheless, if man 
in his evolution has arrived at that stage 
which may be ealled conscious evolution— 
if social progress is to be rendered orderly 
and certain—it is obligatory upon us to 
cease trusting these unconscious influences 
and enter upon a definitely rationalized 
constructive program of social progress— 
and one of our means must certainly be 
through a socialized program of education. 

Education, therefore, in times past has 
not been socialized: (1) because of the 


dominating influences of opposing 
because of an acquir 

upon the part of the teaching pr 
view the educative process fron 

standpoint, and (3 
sufficient knowledge of social cond 
forces to enable educational ref 
go into action guided by 


We have already simplified 
problem somewhat. 
eation must be socialized if the s 
be reconstructed in terms of the t 
century aim of education. 
philosopher, 


Apart from the thought 
school can not be a preparation f 


cepting as it reproduces within its 


conditions of social life. 


than a phrase with which sch 
Schoolmasters 
‘*out-of-the-window 
unbolt the schoolhouse doors 


into the schoolroom those social! 

agencies, by a shifting of burdens 
As is pointed out in Snedden’ 

lems of Vocational Education,” 


nervous systems of men, but 


. As these incidental and 


education become incapable of tr 


these neglected functions and : 


It is indeed interesting to no 


over activities—musie, physica 
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ing, domestic science, ete., have 
been the 
protest of the academic-minded 


forced into school 


ster.° 


\d_ practise 


OS ble for 


land 


1 
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general way, society demands 


rh 


1001 shall take over an activity 


the incidental and informal! 
y a shifting of social and eco 


+ 
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litions are no longer able to carry 
n successfully. Thus home eco- 
n and education for parent- 

2 When these agencies 
‘m the old With 
apprenticeship system 
ng up of the ‘‘No Admittanee’ 


ng 
function. 


ir factories—voeational training 


placement and after care must 
» school 4 When the 
th: 


as, for example, the recent 


perform necessary function 
etter 
toward school control of medical 
and treatment of school children, 

apparent then that those who 
the of 
the 


t of view if this obligation of the 


administration 


mal program must have 


to be adequately met. But the 
ist be as ready to let go of an 
is to take hold of one Its 
tv is limited by the mer fact 
The school, as already pointed 

be tempted to cling to some 


program 0! studies long after 
demand for the school’s intro 
them has passed. Many text- 


irithmetic, for example, now in 


n evidence of this tendency. In 


order that our twentieth-century 


of education may go 


-in order that school activ 
ecome a closer approximation to 
in order that 


activities—and 


may not permit itself to be car- 
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ried away by its own momentum—-educa 
tion must be socialized 

Once more, but perhaps from a 
selfish 


which here means those 


harrower 


prot 


and more standpoint, ublie 


school ssion 


ally concerned in it) must seek the 


zation of edueation for its own salv: 


att stana 


It must free itself of its narrow er 


ards, its inherited monastic tendencies, its 
formalism and pedantry it is to main 
tain its hold upon the people. When Henry 
Watterson, the dean of American journal 
ists, some time ago remarked of our first 
citizen and admired President—then a can 


lidate for the Democratie nominatior 

‘I was looking for a statesman but I found 
only a schoolmaster’’ he voiced the popular 
recognition ol the diseas of academic 
mindedness as a common a nent < tie 
teaching eraft. The fact that he was wrong 


n his estimate of President Wilson does 


not change the fact to which wi nave 
alluded. The present controversy in [th 
nos over the question ota separate sys } 


of schools to administer the proposed 
scheme of voeational education tor that 
state brings a real indictment ag st 
ability of the typical schoolmaster to meet 
a new and pressing social situat And 
iwain. the fact that the advocates of the 
dual System ar irging l nae ocrat 
proposal does not er 1 truth 1s 
trated 

Efficiency is 1 st u ! i 
modern business and con re) rid t 
day and taxpayers are not slow to vi 
to the institutions which they support. The 
public-school survey movement vi 
ment launched primarily to test the effi 

ency of the school. One finds these sur 
yeys shot through wit ‘riticis 
schools for failing to respond t ’ wea 
tional needs of the inities surveyed 
to a maximum whic! ght be expected 
from the financial support given. [igh per 
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capita costs, high percentages of retarda- 
tion and elimination of pupils, a passion on 
the part of school officials for uniformity 
in curricula irrespective of vast differences 
in the social composition of different sec- 
tions of school communities, a slavish fol- 
lowing of text-books, and a mechanical 
drilling upon isolated facts and processes 
without regard to their social application— 
are being revealed to the body of taxpayers. 
Then follows the judgment which the tax- 
payers have a right to render. 

Now the one very significant thing in 
this connection is that the public-school 
people did not initiate the recent survey 
movement. Society did the demanding and 
private foundations and great universities 
undertook the actual work. Nor have the 
schoolmen yet taken hold of the movement 
—though it is to their credit that the 
classes conducted by Dr. Strayer, Dr. Bob- 
bitt and others are eagerly sought by super- 
intendents who are anxious to master the 
technique of school-survey work in order 
to examine their own systems. The public- 
school people need a social point of view 
in order that they may effectually survey 
themselves—for surveyed they will be in 
this day when the business world is de- 
manding efficiency. 

All of this refers particularly to our 
traditional system as it now stands. When 
we consider the newer demands that are 
being made of the school, particularly 
the demands coming from manufacturers, 
organized labor and the organized forces 
of the social workers, the need of a broad 
social philosophy of education becomes 
even more apparent. Educators are in a 
deplorably muddled condition in regard to 
the problems of vocational education. 
While some splendid attempts are being 
made in many places to meet the need for 
training young men and women for effi- 
cient, productive service, educational lead- 


ers are still, in too many cases, indif, 
and unresponsive. This attitude is being 


iS] Nese 


observed by manufacturers and 
men generally and frequently it is ref 

to by them in their published st 

as a positive inability upon the part 
school men to solve the problem. 

some ground undoubtedly for this f 
Educators must seek to socialize e 
tion for their own salvation. 

So much for the need. Now how 
bring about the socialization of edueat 
What shall we include in a practica! 
ing program ? 

First, as educators we must adopt 
ourselves a broad, rational philosophy 
education. This philosophy must tl 
transmuted into a desire to reconstruct 
educational program so as to bring 
nicer adjustment to social needs. Scholast 
traditions and academic prejudices 
give way to the ideal of increasing t 
cial solidarity of our people. T! rs 
thing is to get ourselves into the rig 
mental attitude. 

But ardent desires without 
means of expressing these desires in t 
of constructive action are impotent. Sir 
all proposed readjustments must rest 
a fact basis, the second part of our 
gram requires that we master the t 
for getting at the facts. We must 
familiar with the methods employed 
educational sociologist. We must 
skilful in the school and social survey ! 
ness, for we must know the facts. Pract 
in these fields may begin at once in our 
classes, in our own districts, or in our 
systems, as the case may be. We may str 
to inspire our associates to aid us in 
undertaking. We may urge the necessit! 
for this fundamental work in our educa- 
tional associations and we should g! 


7 Leavitt, ‘‘ Examples of Industrial E 


pp. 22-24. 
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with others engaged in similar 


ng s, More than this, we must hasten 
88 luction of an adequate system of 


specially of school attendance and 
penditures, into every system of 
the United States. There are 

rge cities in this country to-day 

s next to impossible to get at 

ts regarding school attendance, 
m of pupils, unit costs, elimina- 

1 the like, simply because of the 
nee of those charged with adminis- 
r sponsibility. The system of uni 
ords and reports adopted by the 
National Edueation Association and ap- 
d by the United States Bureau of 


n provides an adequate system, but 


s not vet received the recognition by 
superintendents which efficiency de- 


as college men interested in edu- 
we must demand recognition of this 
view in our alma mater’s course 
lv, whether in liberal arts or in the 
ssional school. We must insist that 
irtments of education in colleges and 
rsities and in normal schools, definite 
rses intended to familiarize students 
e methods of the educational sociol- 
rist be offered. 

Lastly, as both schoolmen and citizens, 
ist demand that all proposed changes 
justified from the standpoint of the 
s vical considerations involved. When 
rogram is supported by the facts, all 
we may go into action with some 
cree of assurance that we shall be suc- 

sstul in carrying it out. 

Datuas D. JoHNson 
OF WASHINGTON 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
discussion of the subject of academic 
lom might at first sight appear to be 
nsideration of something which is 





erely academic and of no pul impor 
tance. However, a scrutiny of events whic] 
have transpired in the educational field in 


is nation during the last few vears would 


result in another conclusior To be sure 
we live in the ‘‘land of the f1 it the 
disagreeable fact is that in this land a great 
lany events transpire which savor of 

autocracy and arbitrariness Business 
er 


organized so that the orkers hav: 
voice in its management, political parties 
dominated by bosses who serve tne 

asters, ecclesiastical svstems ruled from 
the top down, are some of the symptoms o 
limitations on individual liberty. In a so 
cial system so constituted it might not seem 
strange, therefore, that at times events tran 
spire in educational circles which overtly 
attack the principle of personal liberty 

It may be well to mention some of th 
conerete eases of infractions of the liberty 
of teachers or cases which raise the ques 
tion of academic freedom which hav 
eurred in the United States during recent 
vears. Inanumber ofthe Atlantic V 
for 1914 there appeared an article by P1 
fessor Warren, of Princeton University, 
relative to the subject under discussion, 
which contained the chronicle of more than 
a dozen instances among the institutions of 
the nation in which the liberty of instrue 


tors was either demonstrably abridged or 


the present time we have in mind the case 
of Dr. Seott Nearing, of the Wharton 


School of Commerce and Fina e of the 


University of Pennsylvania vho was 
dropped from his position by the board of 
trustees of that institution, most evidently 
for holding views which they did not ap- 


prove, views, to be sure, which are held by 
many intelligent citizens of the United 
States. In Utah during the past year cer 
tain professors were demoted in position or 


discharged by the management for no de 
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fensible reason, and more than a dozen other 
instructors of that institution resigned their 
positions as a protest against the injustice. 
That situation has been investigated by the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors and a report published of their find- 
ings, in which it appears that the manage- 
ment acted arbitrarily and without suffi- 
cient reasons. Such eases are occurring 
with such frequency that only the blind 
and the stupid can fail to perceive that the 
question of academic freedom in this 
country is not a fanciful one. 

What I shall be able to say in the time 
allotted will be but the mere skeleton of the 
essential arguments involved as I view the 
question. I shall so construe the subject 
that it involves not only academic freedom 
but the liberty of citizenship; not only 
teaching in classroom but participating in 
the world of events. I shall proceed to treat 
the teaching function first. 

It is worth while considering what is the 
ideal for university and college teaching 
with respect to the liberty of the instructor. 
That phrase of a much revered teacher 
comes ringing down through the ages, ‘* Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.’’ I believe that is the gen- 
erally recognized foundation on which rests 
the higher educational system of this coun- 
try. Thomas Jefferson taught that a free 
government could endure only on the se- 
cure basis of a wide and high intelligence. 
All enlightened lovers of free government 
and of free institutions are convinced that 
their development and perpetuity are de- 
pendent on the ascertainment of truth and 
its widest dissemination. To this end there 
must be guaranteed security in the field of 
investigation and instruction. I can hardly 
conceive how, on the part of open-minded 
persons, there can be any question about 
this. 

Of course the physicist and the chemist 


and the mathematician may assert 
what is all this noise about? We ar 
ing nothing. There are no limitat' 
our teaching. We are absolutely 
investigate, to teach and to procla 
deed, we are even strenuously urged 
so.’’ To be sure. but your pred 
were not. What of Bacon, whose y 
magnetism was thought to result fr 
collusion with the devil? Or what of 
leo and his forced reeantation? W) 
the eringing and hypothetical pr 
ments of practically all astronomers 
icists and chemists of those times 
one of them knew that not only tl 
tions but their heads were in dange 
because physical scientists have pass 
from under the cloud of suspicion 
menace of opposition to their tea 
no evidence that some of their co! 
are not in less favored places. Ey 
ogists are now free, save in som 
denominational institutions wher 
teaching of evolution may be rega: 
against the divinely established 
order of the universe. But what of D 
and his compeers in that field 
And even now we often hear the ey 
ary scientist speaking in publie in 
tional and conciliatory manner lest 


up theological venom. Such a scientist 
not yet entirely passed into the cong 


tion of the saved, 


The pendulum of attack on teachers 


swung away from the physical don 
has almost glided beyond the b 
domain, and it is now at its greatest 
of pressure over the field of the soc 
ences. This is the greatest point 
sure now because the public mind 
become completely intelligent about 
tial social conditions and _ becaus: 
scientists are, in their liberal t 
vitally touching the economic int 


owners of great wealth. 


J 








‘ 


\ 


abstractly, but in practise, no. 
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eless, the ideal remains respect- 
freedom of the teaching function, 
standing that the point of emphasis 
to 


e. And I want to emphasize as 


nace has traveled new domains 
s | ean my belief that the practical 
ideal for teaching in the schools 
up this 


e truth as demonstrated: that is 


s to be summed in way: 


ver there can be no question about 
th of a proposition or position, it 
teacher’s function to teach it and 
with conviction. But whenever a 
n or a proposition is uncertain, either 
treat it at all, or if it is considered, 
And 
be a partisan save on the side of cer- 
ruth; 


lue weight to opposing theories. 


which, of course, is not partisan- 


w this seems to be a harmless, colorless 


ent, or a statement of what all will 
hat every one accepts and _ believes. 
There 
eally some apparent practical diffi- 
s. When it is said, teach the demon- 


ed truth and teach it with conviction 


truth is worth teaching at all it 
done with conviction) there is 


+ 


o be 


the basis of a very practical difficulty. 


ear to those less sophisticated. 


hat is convincingly demonstrated to 
of the not at all 
And if 
itter happen to control the teaching 


nd scientist may 


tion there is need that they also shall 


‘ Ss 


nvinced and converted. That is the 


n for Dr. Seott Nearing. [Tis sta- 


of wages in the United States, of the 


tions of women and children workers 


Pennsylvania, and of cognate topics are 


b+ 


ess true. They are demonstrated 


ts to large numbers of American citizens 


ire not themselves wage workers. 


Mr. 
facts demon- 
| and so he has taught with convic- 
But he 


certain his are 


ng 18 


has not convinced or con- 
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verted the mill and mir ners who em 
ploy workers at starvation wages 
in turn control the board of trustees of the 


University of Pennsylvania 


may be absolutely right in his teaching, and 
yet be unable to vindicate his position to a 
management whose financial interests ar 


affected by the teaching. And what is tru 


in the case just cited or of similar cases in 
the general sociological field may also some 
times be true in situations where some 


rreat 


religious organization dominates the man 
agement of the college or university. 


The 


academic 


second of our concept of 


the 


in 


portion 
freedom is comprised by 


While 


universities 


phrase liberty of citizenship. 
structors in our colleges and 
(and one should also contemplate those in 
the public educational system at large) are. 
by profession, teachers of certain subjects 
in those institutions, they are at the same 
time citizens of the larger community and 
vested with the rights and responsibilities 
of citizenship in common with people at 
large. The very fact that these individuals 
deal with intellectual matters, and, by rea 
of that 


supposed to fe un 
usually intelligent, might reasonably create 


son fact, are 
the presumption that they belong to a body 
of persons who of all men are best fitted to 
and 


exercise the functions of both 


If, therefor 


Pass Ve 


active citizenship. either the 


one or the other of these functions is 
denied them, if they may not vote or if 
they may not speak, there must be some 


very peculiar and sufficient reason for th 
limitation. As in the other case, let us first 
consider the ideal for the teacher in rela- 


to the functions of 


citizenship. 


tion privileges and 


In seeking to perceive the ideal of liberty 
relative to citizenship for teachers this per- 
ception may be gained by indicating the 
of which it is but a part 


all tre e 


larger background 
What is the ideal of « 


tizenship for 
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men living in a republie in enlightened 
times? Is it not that all alike have the 
utmost liberty in voicing their opinions and 
in taking such actions through the existing 
organizations of a public and legal sort as 
will help to realize those opinions? How 
otherwise can a free government and an en- 
lightened society be maintained? If it is 
maintained that some may be denied their 
rights in these directions, who is to decide 
what the limitations shall be and where the 
restricting lines are to be drawn? And if 
the concession is made to some one or to 
some body of men, what is to prevent those 
men from using their authority arbitrarily ? 
Theoretically and ideally considered, there 
ean be no justification in a free state, where 
the conduct and direction of affairs is by 
the nature of the state and society the busi- 
ness of all, for the establishment of limita- 
tions and restrictions on liberty of citizen- 
ship. 

Now if this is true for all men making up 
the body of the citizenship, is it any the less 
true for that portion of this citizenship 
which is included in the teaching class? 
Are teachers of such a peculiar type or are 
their duties of such a eritical nature that 
they should be set apart as a class distinct 
from all the other citizenship for the pur- 
pose of restricting their political activities? 
When we regard the situation merely from 
the ideal and theoretical point of view no 
justification can be found for making such 
a discrimination. 

If we leave the ground of the ideal and 
theoretical, what shall we learn by looking 
at the teacher’s citizenship rights from a 
practical and actual angle? Are there any 
practical limitations upon the teacher in 
this respect which should be regarded? 
Does his position make restrictions upon 
his citizenship activities desirable? 

Perhaps the beginning thought here is 
found in the statement that we are all parts 


and parcel of a system in which restr 
on the citizenship activities of various 
are laid. When we stop to think 
observe that very few men practis 
pendence in their public attitudes, 
is the business clique, the politica] 
the religious clique, the sociability 
and other social stratifications and 
which bind the free and ethical ae 
merchants, lawyers, preachers, legis 
laborers and others. Individually, ; 
free to do as their conscienees and 
ments dictate, but, socially, they ar 
by considerations of expediency. W 
sO many compromises with our 
order to live along with other persons 
classes that we seldom realize thos 
in their purity. Our ideals of progress 
our efforts at reform are constant) 
torted by necessitous concessions 
views of the public or the clientele 
There are also particular 
placed on the teacher, some of whic! 
common to other callings. First, t! 
agation of ideas which promise to dist 
the ruling order is a precarious unde! 
king because ideas are dynamic. Su 
ideas alarm those who enjoy spec 
ilege and enrage those who embrac 
seated prejudices and beliefs. As a 
sequence both classes of individuals 
interests are affected may use their in 
ence against the institution whose teac! 
propagates the dangerous heresy and pus 
it into public attention. It is notewort! 
however, that the pressure brought t 
seldom emanates from the masses, but fr 
the classes. But the fear that the pr 
aganda ideas of an instructor may 
down a protest upon the institut 
serves from influential quarters is suffi 
to make administrations hesitate in ¢' 
freedom of citizenship their support 
Second, the failure of the larger | 
to distinguish between the instructor's 
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self and his private self or per 
eived to be a stumbling block in 
the exercise of full publie citi 
It is said that, should the 


wers. 


r advocate this or that doctrine of 


party or sect, the public con- 
private advocacy with his insti 
life. Consequently the institution 
something with 
No doubt ther 


Howey er, 


responsibli for 
has nothing to do. 
truth in the statement. 
two ideas in this conneec- 
One is that it 


ar that an instructor may 


me or 


Is some 


th noting. 
| sup- 
ruling political ideas, or orthodox 
s in belief 


evoking protest, but that expres- 


matters of religious 


ns ol radicalism and liberalism in either 


are alone regarded as dangerous. 

irse the reason is that religion usually 
ruling class matter and hence orthodoxy 
minant political influences go hand 

1. The other thing to be said is that 
lesirable that the publie shall become 
ind habituated to make the discrimi- 
institutional 
nd about the only way this can be 


between and private 
lished is by practical experience. 

reality but little attention is paid by 
to such considerations in rela- 
» public officials. 


s an office he is not thereby excluded 


Just because a man 


participation in citizenship affairs. 
ie so desires, an ecclesiastical official 
prohibited from taking the stump; 
t such officials have often done so, pro- 


Y he 


ig takes the side of the ruling class. 
ent times the judgeship is being taken 

polities because some judges have 
1 polities while in office. But who 
ves that the exercise of political priv- 
instructors would lead them into 
game of polities? As a matter of fact 


] 


ry ineonsiderable number of college 


‘tors have any desire to engage in 
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campaigns and partisan effort Sut it is 
bette r for the educationa SVstt ind for 
society in the long run that a few men 
should so participate than that a principle 
should be established by wl SO; me 
ur lenied vitin inc! . I 
ship 

When governors st . s of 
wards of trustees and boards ntrol 
legislators ibinet off rs inty I ais 
ind chureh | wnitaries eas express 
their \ s in favor their s and to 
voice them vociferously, instructors in the 
colleges and acaden nstitutions generally 
may waive their citizenship privileges and 
consent to be mere institutional function 
aries. Until this is done there is no just 
basis of discriminating teachers from this 
great body of American citizens, 

Third, it is frequently stated that part 
san effort on the part of institutional in 


structors tends to break down the teacher’s 
power and function of judicially and scien 
tifically judging and teaching matters it 

volved in his department of learning. As 
not bi 


an impartial teacher or authority. If it is 


a consequence he can regarded as 
true that because an instructor should sup 
port all the issues and planks of the pla 
form of any one of the political parties in 
the field he should be regarded as a parti 
then 
look on the governor, judg: 


san, for the same reason we shot 


presi li nt or 
having prostituted 


other public officer as 


his intellect and as being incapable of exer 


cising his official functions impartially and 
judicially by reason of the fact that he sup- 
ported all the policies of his party and even 
got his official position thereby. If this 
principle is going to be appl ed to teachers 
it must be applied to a very large body of 


American citizens who have commonly been 
in good 


their partisan activities. 


, 


The point Wlit De ma 
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legislators, cabinet members and other gov- 
ernmental functionaries are political offi- 
cers, and that, therefore, they must of neces- 
sity actively participate in the support of 
their party; but that teachers, on the con- 
trary, are not political appointees and that 
therefore to keep them from being partisan 
they must refrain from all publie party 
support. Let us examine this proposition. 

According to this view a governor, legis- 
lator, or other officer must either be a good 
officer in spite of his partisanship, or else 
he is disqualified to serve as an officer of 
the whole community, because of his parti- 
sanship. Either you must condemn all 
partisanly chosen officers as inefficient, or 
else you must recognize that a man may 
support a party and remain a well-balanced 
and competent officer. Either our govern- 
ment by parties is a prostitution of gov- 
ernmental business because of partisanly 
elected and appointed officials, or else offi- 
cers who get office by their loyalty to party 
are able to be good officers when in office in 
spite of their partisanship. Shall we con- 
clude, then, that a governmental function- 
ary does not invalidate and warp his judg- 
ment on the matters of state he is forced to 
consider by reason of the fact that he has 
supported the platform ideas of a partie- 


ular party? Is a Roosevelt or a Wilson 
incapable of rendering neutral decisions 


because they are Progressives or Democrats 
and have campaigned in behalf of those 
parties ? 

The truth, of course, is that in so far as 
official inefficiency has its source in parti- 
sanship it is due to the power which organ- 
ized political interests exert directly on the 
official and not to the fact that the official 
has held party views relative to economic 
doctrines. And since instructors are free 
from political influences their public sup- 
port of party views could have very little 
effect on their functions as teachers. 
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Again in connection with this ; 
is true that supporting a party posit 
a campaign in a public way under 
judicial poise of the instructor ar 
him incompetent to teach neutrally 
partially, then it is also true t! 
fying himself in any way with any 
in the voting-booth produces the sa 
For if he is to y 
must make up his mind on policies 
a definite position, and while, it is tr 
may not vote for all the men o: 
ticket, there is no way provided in 
a ballot, except by the infrequent refer 


on his judgment. 


W) 










endum, for distinguishing between the \ 
ous policies of any given political 

If a ticket h 
scratches men, not policies. If he votes fo 
any man on a given party ticket or fx 
different men on several party tickets 
subscribing for all the policies of the g 
party or for all the policies 

parties embraced by the ticket or 


voter scratches his 


he votes. 
at all without becoming a partisan 
scratch names and to vote for cand 


As a consequence he can not | 


on several tickets is only to show his 
petency with respect to men, but it does! 
demonstrate his non-partisanship ar 
cial poise. Hence the conclusion t 
teacher should not vote at all lest | 
mine his neutral and judicial funet 
teacher is just as logical as that he s! 
not political 
The proposition that the teacher sha! 


publicly support a 
frain from taking a public stand on iss 
before the public, but that he may \ 
no more supportable than the one t 
shall both declare himself publicly and vo' 
Undoubtedly all impartial men will recog 
nize that there are practical difficu! 
considerable gravity confronting 
cise of the full rights of free teac! 
free speech on the part of America! 
But with this recognition 


ers. 
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forther recognition that the free dis- 
n of truth is the bulwark of hu- 
rties and of free government, and 
s the peculiar function of men of 
nee and training to take a part in 
ead of their ideas for the advance- 
mankind. The higher institutions 
ng along with the public-school 
generally can only fulfil their full 
by the retention and guarding of 


ost freedom by their teaching staffs. 

What is not denied to the great American 

should not be denied to them. If 

ire to be serviceable to their country 

their institutions are to be efficient 

the highest degree, no unnatural re- 

ns ean be imposed and nothing 

1 he allowed to lower that sense of dig- 

y as freemen which is the core and 
indation of efficiency. 

It ean hardly be denied that we are in a 

ngularly eritical position in America just 

respect to the freedom of publicity. 

not escape the attention of the in- 

| man that there is a somewhat con- 

{ and widespread attempt on foot to 

and control the channels of publi- 

It would seem that we are facing a 


} 


if struggle to maintain some of the 
lamental rights guaranteed us in the 
nstitution of the United States. No citi- 
who desires well on behalf of the repub- 
whether he is administrator, regent, 
trustee or instructor, will permit himself to 
neede that his institution shall not foster 
enjoyment of that freedom of teaching 

nd liberty of citizenship on the part of its 
ustructors which is guaranteed to all citi- 
ns by the constitution of the state and the 


But there is a practical means of avert- 
ng much of the difficulty and danger in the 
nm. It is appropriate that laws 
| be passed which shall define the 


wers of administrative boards and agen- 





cies in the matter of dismissal of instructors. 
When dismissal is to be re sorted to there 
should be a means of determining the jus 
tice of the grounds of dismissal. It is con- 
ceded that many dismissals are just, but it 
is also apparent that a number of recent 
dismissals have been arbitrary and that the 
instructor has been the victim of arbitrary 
action. All that any instructor could de- 
sire and what all far-minded administrators 


} 


will weleome, as being fundamentally just 
is that the state, by appropriate legislation 
shall define for what causes an instructor 
may be dismissed and shall guarantee him 
the privilege of a hearing before a neutral 
body of judges and the right of legal repre- 
sentation in the case. Such a law would 
deprive no boards of control of their rights 
to employ and discharge, but it would de- 
prive an occasional administrative agency 
of its inclination to proceed arbitrarily 
in the dismissal of instructors. That this 
is a practical suggestion is supported by 
the fact that such a legal provision is on 
the statute books of the state of New Jersey. 
JoHN M. GILeTTE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 


THE PROGRESS OF PRODUCTIVE 
PEDAGOGY 

THe popular spread of agricultural educa 
tion, in this country, has been so rapid within 
the last few years, that it is almost impossible 
to chronicle correctly the numerous events and 
factors which have been responsible for the 
magnitude of this movement, called the new 
or productive school of pedagogy. When we 
stop to consider that centuries of thought, 
work and organization were responsible for 
the development of our cultural schools of 
education, and then behold the work of all 
these hundreds of years overthrown and dis- 
placed, as it were, in the briefest space of 
time, by this new and different kind of peda- 
gogy, the education of the hands and of mus 
cle, the association with machinery and ani 


mals, the acquaintance with soil and plants, 
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we are amazed at the results. Pliny, Aristotle, by his bibliographers, was contained j 
Plato, Cicero, Virgil—all have been dethroned sage to congress, in 1796, in which he J 
in one century by Commineus, Rosseau, Pes- for the organization of a national 
tallozzi, Froebel, Gilbert, Boussingault, De agriculture, “to assist and encoura; 
Saussure, Davy, Lawes, Thaer, Huxley, Dar- of discovery and improvement by 

win, Spencer and the other pioneers of the new ‘to enterprise and experiment.” 
education. To-day the movement has pro- As early as 1785 an agricultural 
gressed to such an extent that it is actually organized in South Carolina, whos: 


driving the old studies of culture and arts out to promote experimental farming, 


of the modern school curriculum. the first publie effort in the U 
Whether or not this unusual agitation for arouse interest in agriculture. I) 
manual education, particularly agricultural year an agricultural society was founde 


education, is justifiable, the fact remains that Philadelphia and of this society W 
the teachings of the old schools of education was a very enthusiastic and ard 
have slipped away, never to return, and the Just before his summons to the presid 
largest percentage of the enrollment, to-day, in the country, he said: 

our colleges, secondary institutions and all The more I am acquainted wit! 
other miscellaneous schools is found in the affairs, the better I am pleased wit 
vocational and productive courses. In fact, s0 much, that I ean nowhere find so great s 


great has been the influence of this movement, as in these harmless and useful purs 
: > » duloinge these feelings aw led 
attracting all classes of people and all kinds lulging these feelings, I am led 
much more delightful to an undeba é 


of communities, that institutions like the col- 
, , , — . the task of making improvements 
lege of agriculture at Cornell University, and tage - ee 
‘ : . sa ; than all the vain glory which can } 
the college of agriculture of the University of <a : 
vs P : mie ravaging it, by the most uninterrupt: 
Wisconsin, are numbering this year among 
s , n P conquests. 
their freshmen classes in agriculture and home a : 7 rity ‘ 
i ; . The first free distribution of 
economics, from sixty to eighty-five per cent. , pes 
; : ‘ plants was made in 1839, through 
of students who have never lived on farms and : an : 
8 ; - : sional appropriation following a s 
who have never seen live stock, except in cir- ._ on ’ 
aks ' made by Hon. H. E. Ellsworth, Com: 
cus exhibitions or in zoological gardens. 
Although the real foundation of our agri- 
eultural education is usually associated with 
the Morrill Act of 1862, which established the 


land-grant colleges, teaching agriculture and 


of Patents, as an experiment and enter 
testing new plants in different localities 
movement resulted directly in the 
tion of the invaluable United States 
ment of Agriculture. In 1849, the New )\ 
Agricultural Society established a 
laboratory at Albany, for determining 
ee 2 , analysis of soils, manures and plants 
knowledge and information along agricultural Patent Office employed a special agent 


the mechanical arts, it is interesting to note 
that as far back as Washington’s time there 
was already an indication of the thirst for 


ines. ed, while we are n ) » to look a ; , ¥- 

a -— ;, eee i “ee “0 = to look 1855, to investigate the pest-infecté d reg 
> > s »s1de > 2 S f 2g . - ‘ . 7 

upon the First resi ent of the t nite d tates of the cotton South. “Farm lands in some 

in the light of a farmer, an examination of his calities were already beginning to s! 


correspondence and diaries shows that he was haustion, and it was seen that the old 
a deeply engrossed student of agricultural ordinary methods of culture no longer | 

education, and an interested observer of vari- profitable crops to the occupants. Such f 
ous phases of farm mechanics, farm experi- ers usually moved to new soils and purs 


mentation and farm management. Viewed their former methods, until large areas, 
from the point of view of agricultural educa- this practise, were impoverished and be’ 
tion, Washington’s most potent and signifi- unremunerative. Public men seeing this 
cant utterance, but one which is never quoted appreciating the consequences to the c 
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districts became unproductive, 
lan for preventing further waste of 
Lity and for the restoration of worn- 


bandoned land. 


estions became common and societies 


Conferences upon 
of farmers’ clubs, state and county 


organizations, fair associations 
meetings of farmers were formed, 
embers met at stated times to dis- 
ns for arresting the decline and to 
r increasing future production.” 
e pressure, therefore, was respon- 
r the initial step in the forward march 
tive education, and public recogni- 
‘the importance of the science and art 
is, clothes and shelters has been the 
ts phenomenal progress. Since 1862, 
flux of students has poured into our 
ral, trad 


he present time there is no type of 


and vocational schools, so 


in this country without one or 
irses in its curriculum that deal with 
ture or some of its affiliated and corre 
ibjects. One state after another is 
the 


compulsory in public schools, and 


iws which make teaching of 
me of the high schools of our larger 
tempts are being made to introduce 
agriculture, limited as the facilities 
for experimentation and actual prac- 
ding the introduction of agriculture, 
science and manual training in sec- 
nstitutions, the attempt to teach the 
physical and chemical sciences met 
stubborn, hostile opposition from the 
rs of the old school, especially where 


work 


he regularity and the uniformity of the 


troduction of such interfered 


study. The opposition increased still 
er when the study of agriculture, “ book 
g,” was added to the courses in the cur- 
and 


row” faces, in contempt for the teach- 


many a sneer was seen on 





a subject in which there was so little 
rent dignity and scholarship. This oppo- 
was a natural one, being fostered by the 


old 


from which the average 


nal methods of the school of edu- 


teacher found 
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it exceedingly difficult to break away; but not 


only has the modern laboratory period of the 
sciences been successfully made a tal part 
of the modern high-school course of study, 
but the school garden, the school far sses 
on Saturdays, classes during t : 

tation to commercial establisl ter 
est, and all other seemingly irregular s 
methods, have been successfully | ented and 


maintaine d 


In a 


great many st ct the 1 le 
of a movement and its success ma 1 be 
measured by the appropriations that are back 
of it. Appropriations represent public tl t 
ind opinio1 Publ ews are « rent 
with individual thoughts Such ind lual 
ideas, expressed colle vely issume i det te 
form. Appropriations are necessary t 
port collective opinions. Since 1862, there 


has been 


individual 


eral and state, 


legislative and 
fed 


public and private, urban and 


a steady stream of 


appropriations, and donations 
rural, selfish and altruistic, for developing the 
A ea esti 


t $25,000,000 and this 


teaching of agricultur nservative 


mate places this figure a 


large sum of money is increasing year after 
year. 

Thirty thousand acres of land were set 
aside, by the Morrill Act, for every se 
and congressman in every s t ~ 
these lands financing our great cha 
eight land-grant colleges of agriculture and 


the mechanic 


arts. 


fact, it is nevertheless remarkable t hat 
there is no similar system oT institut 
where, established for the on specil l ‘ 


of instructing in agriculture and the me 
arts, that approaches in strength of st ty 


and purpose our land-grant state colleges. In 


one swoop, as 1t were, tormer sc} 


cation, former privately en 


classical arts, Latin, Greek and culture wer 
overthrown and displaced from their position 
of importance in the layman’s world by this 
one crystallized movement which established 
the agricultural colleges 

Acute disappoint f 


oneers of I ew educ ! Vea 
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wake of the establishment of the colleges, be- 
cause the attendance was not as large as had 
been expected. As a matter of fact, the new 
colleges were not giving a materially different 
kind of instruction than that which could be 
obtained at the colleges already long in exist- 
ence, and due to this lack of practicability 
and the continuance of the ordinary class- 
room method, the farming population of the 
country was not manifesting much interest. 
It was observed at once that means were neces- 
sary for providing possibilities for experi- 
mentation, and thus we see that in 1887 the 
Hatch Act provided 
$15,000 annually to every state for the organi- 
zation and maintenance of an experiment sta- 
tion in a closely affiliated relationship with the 
land-grant college. This legislation marked 
a most important epoch in the progress of pro- 


ductive education, because it made the teach- 


was enacted, which 


ings of scientific agriculture feasible and work- 
able, giving the men in the colleges an oppor- 
tunity to work out the problems with which 
they were confronted and to ascertain how 
those problems could be made applicable to 
farming and farm life. 

From this time on, nothing could stem the 
onward rush of vocational education, and the 
stream of appropriations increased rapidly, 
becoming swollen, like an over-flooded river, 
soon to engulf the whole country in its signifi- 
1890, came the 
second Morrill Act, sometimes called the Mor- 


cant and worthy cause. In 


rill Amendment, which increased the appro- 
priations for agricultural college maintenance 
by the annual sum of $15,000. This was fol- 
lowed by the Adams Act of 1906, which gave 
the experiment stations $15,000 for increasing 
facilities for experimentation and research 
work. 

The enrollment of the agricultural colleges 
was now growing fast and the colleges were 
expanding like mushrooms over night. A 
great influence was being brought to bear 
upon all secondary schools. The development 
of secondary education in agriculture was just 
ready to burst forth. High schools and other 
secondary institutions were anxious to emu- 
late the successful examples furnished by the 
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colleges and were especially anxious 
their communities, which, for the most par 
of course, were agricultural in characte) 
depended upon farming and stock raising {), 
development. So far, however, all appropriy 
tions had been directed toward one 
agricultural college and experiment 
Nothing had been done to place secondary 
struction in agriculture on an equal! 


with collegiate instruction, as far as 


and endowments were concerned H 
schools, rural and district schools, were reads 
to do their part, but there was an abs 
teachers prepared for this kind of work 
lack of capable teachers for agricultura 
struction in secondary schools was being laid 
at the doors of the agricultural colleges 

It finally dawned upon the agricultura 
leges that here was an exceptional opport 
to link the college still more firmly w 
state, through cooperation with secondar 
schools, and to reach a greater number 
ple and do a more serviceable kind of work 
On March 4, 1907, therefore, congress 
the Nelson increasing 
propriations of the two Morrill Acts 
additional $25,000, which was to be use 


Amendment, 


preparing and training teachers for agr 
tural secondary 
which indirectly resulted in the establishment 
of many country, district and rural schools 
throughout the country, encouraged by 
knowledge that definite means were at hand 
for assistance. 


schools, and 


education in 


Extension work in agriculture, or the extr 
mural teaching of the agricultural institu- 
tions for those who were not in a positi 
attend the colleges as resident students, was 
just in its incipient stage and it is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, to find a number of proposed 
legislative measures, succeeding one another 
in the next few years, for the support of agri- 
cultural extension work. The Davis Bill, th 
McClaughlin Bill, Dolliver Bill, the Pag 
Bill, the McKinley Bill—all these measures 
having as their purpose an increase of a} 
priations to agricultural colleges for doing ex 
tension work among farmers, culminated 
the Smith-Lever Act of May 8, 1914, th 











t piece of legislative effort in this 
This act, providing $10,000 annually 


land-grant college, will be increased 


ear until the sum of $4,100,000 is 


; 
| 

1 1 
bt 
Pal 


Puli 


yddi 


+ 
t 


n seven years, the amount that each 
ains depending upon the ratio that 
population in that state bears to the 


ral population of the United States. 


tional increase, excepting the initial 
must be met by an equal sum of 
o be raised by state, county or local 


before it becomes available, meaning 


, 

f 
ld 
le 


gy, 


Ca 
¢ 
fine 


res 


that almost eight million dollars will 
in a few years by colleges for exten- 


rk in agriculture and home economics 


irmers and farmers’ wives. 

ition to these vast sums, which mark 
lerated development of productive 
developing so rapidly as to prevent 
| tabulation, there has been a great 
independent state legislation, appro- 
large sums of money to agricultural 


experiment stations, extension de- 


ents and to secondary institutions 


no 


init 


agriculture and its affiliated subjects 
ial training and domestic science. 


| to this we must also add appropriations 


y 


r 


| 


er 


into the millions, by private com- 
organizations, such as railroads, fer- 


ianufacturing associations, commer- 


leagues, bankers’ associations, vehicle- 


niet ’ 
uUlat 


bod 


er di 


turing organizations, quasi-commer- 
ies, voluntary associations and all 


her organizations and associations dealing 


rectly or indirectly with the farmer. 


spite of the large criticism that has been 


d upon the shoulders of these associa- 


s, wh 


pmer 


lich are interested in agricultural de- 
it, because of the increased profits 


t naturally accrue to them, it must be 


rly al 


hs an 


id justly admitted that such associa- 
1 organizations have been a large con- 


ting factor in establishing the perma- 


oO 


iuse of 


rate 


cul 


+ 


W 


f this new school of education, be- 
their willingness and eagerness to co- 
and affiliate with institutions having 


lary interest in the work, in the dis- 


ion of correct agricultural informa- 


‘hile it is true that the railroads, for 
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example, are giving attention to agricultural 
development in order to increase tonnage, and 
that their work is not meant to be an altru 
istic proposition, it must again be admitted 
that they are accomplishing an invaluable 
amount of service to agricultur They are 
reaching thousands of farmers; they are indis- 
pensable to other institutions; they are sin- 
cere in their purpose and the farming popu- 
lation has faith in them. A very recent sur 
vey of railroad agricultural extension work 
shows that the railroads are cooperating with 
29 types of organizations, like colleges, ex- 
periment departments, extension de partments, 
fair associations, secondary schools, county 
agents, boys’ and girls’ clubs and various 
farmers’ clubs. The same survey, made by 
the writer, shows that 52 railroad systems, 
comprising many lines, are preaching the gos 
pel of agricultural education over a mileage of 
97,511 miles, covering many sections of the 
country 

Like the railroads, commercial organiza 
tions have helped the cause of productive edu 
cation in an immeasurable way, disseminating 
truthful agricultural information in localities 
where colleges and schools could not pene 
trate. A study of the agricultural extension 
work of commercial associations, made r 
cently by the writer, discloses some of the novel 
and interesting methods and projects de 
veloped by these companies in educating the 
farming population with which they deal. A 
large number of companies are conducting 
extensive experiments on their demonstration 
farms and publishing the results in a popular 
form. Laboratories for experimentation and 
research are maintained by many companies 
Technical demonstrations in the use of ma 
chinery are given; technical working draw- 
ings of farm machinery are distributed; ex 
hibits are maintained at fairs and land shows; 
motion picture lanterns, slides and films are 
loaned to institutions; charts are made for 
colleges and farmers’ associations. One com 
pany has issued editions of publications 
treating of farm problems, which have reached 
1,000,000 copies. Another company has pub 


lished 2,500 different treatises in 25 different 
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languages. These are but a few of the excel- 
lent projects, worthy of being placed on a par 
with college efforts in productive education. 
Perhaps the best manner in which to meas- 
ure the greatness of the impression which has 
been placed by agricultural instruction, not 
only upon the the 
country, but upon the entire population, which 


educational element of 
depends upon the de- 
life, is to 
education 

Twenty 


directly or indirectly 
velopment of farming and farm 


the field of 


and see what has been accomplished. 


survey secondary 
years ago there were but ten high schools that 
were teaching agriculture, and normal schools 
and country schools had not even commenced 
to teach this phase of vocational education. 
To-day, we can safely say that it is impossible 
to ascertain what the actual number is, be- 
cause of the rapid, daily additions. A classi- 
fication of types of schools teaching agricul- 
ture in this present day includes the follow- 
ing: 

1. State agricultural colleges. 

2. State colleges of domestic science and art. 
3. State universities. 

4. State normal schools. 

5. Congressional district schools (Alabama). 
6. Judicial district schools (Oklahoma). 

7. County schools of agriculture (Wisconsin). 

8. Agricultural high schools (Minnesota). 

9. Consolidated rural schools (Louisiana). 
19. Township high schools. 

11. City high schools. 

12. Rural schools. 

13. Private and semi-private colleges. 

14. Industrial and vocational institutions. 
15. Correspondence schools. 

The most recent investigation reporting the 
progress made by colleges and secondary 
schools in the teaching of agriculture shows 
the following tabulation: 


In 1908 there were 513 institutions teaching agri 
culture. 

In 1910 
increase of 513. 

In 1912 there were 2,360 institutions, showing an 


there were 809 institutions, showing an 


increase of 1,551. 
In 1914 


increase of 1,489. 


» 


there were 3,849 institutions, showing an 
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After all, education to-day means som 
more than culture, a knowledge of fi 
and good breeding. Modern education 
sound, accurate information, that can | 
plied to produce results. It means a tr 
which fits one for the duties of life. ] 
tion to-day is a serious business. It 
realization of the importance of the ser 
ness of life that has been responsible for ¢} 
wave of popularity in favor of vocati 


Many 
sciously impressed with the large respons 


cation. teachers have been 


ity that rested upon them in defining th: 
of training and preparation that their | 
were receiving which would or would 
them for life and life’s problems, and 
have been glad to find mental refugi 
teaching of practical things, feeling that t 
had found something worth while. 
Productive pedagogy not only develops t 
attention, the memory, the imaginativ: 
ers and the reasoning ability of the pupil, 
it supplements these fundamental educat 
principles, by creating a greater resp 
laboring classes; by upholding the dignit 
manual labor; by making “ learning,” a 1 
and a woman’s job; by teaching the « 
think in terms of action; by vitalizing 
work; by creating opportunities in whi 
dents may measure themselves; by incr 
the 


goods; by making better citizens, 


and bettering production of econom 
physi 
intellectually and 


spiritually, morally, 


nomically. Productive pedagogy is not 
Upon it depends the sustenance of th« 
world. It has come upon us with a rush; | 


it has come to stay. — 
; S. G. Rusiy 


COLLEGE STATION, 
TEXAS 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


COUNTRY BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS IN 
MISSOURI 
Tue boys and girls clubs, under the dir 
tion of the Agricultural Extension Servi 
the University of Missouri at Columbi 
according to a press bulletin from the U 
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ssouri, doing for the country boys more than 1,000 





anual training depart- towns wit 
schools are doing for city 5.000, and 14 per ce ‘ , r ay i] \ 


1 girls. One Missouri county leads lages or strictly countrm 


d States in club membership. The consolidated schools is t study 
lmost 7,000 country boys and girls ures the hygienic condit 


ng practical and definite lines. The inquiry cludes 1) Sanitat 

rk of the boys and girls clubs was’ school grounds and buildings; H 

the universjty about two years ago. conditions of roo! , - (3) 
t time, the organization has grown ‘The special precaut s taken for t pr 


elubs with 6,563 members. Corn- tion of the child: 


nd sewing clubs are the most pop- Some of the specific | ts of t estis 
Of the former there are 180 in the state, tion are: Size and character of rounds, 


271 of the latter. Other clubs deal = suitable playgrounds, playground surface, tl 
‘k judging, poultry, pig raising, width, lighting and cleanlines f the halls, 


‘ng and corn raising. Canning’ the water supply, distance 


y hip i hove d ris clubs } is prac washing f] ! 
loubled since June 1. Campaigns in jected to dust « Get 
County about two months ago and dental insp 
e organization of 211 clubs in that l'went | | 


This is pe rhaps the largest number re less thal rh ré e (3505 hools); 11 
intv in the United States. Clubs per cent t the ! l ground re reported as 


rking in about fifty Missouri et: 60 per cent. of the ho hall ! 


vs and girls clubs are under the direc are new: 40 per cent. of 1 lepend 
Professor R. H. Emb« rson, Georg W. ell for dr ! ter: re 1 lf the 
d Miss Addie D. Root. Persons in ells reported are d t te! pl f 85 


the clubs visit as many as possible it of the 310 reportil 1 never 

e year. Monthly rounds are made, been tested; of 68 schools reporting the dist e 
contests and organizing new clubs. f the wells from the t 2 d 

rs of the clubs range in ages from 10 less than 75 fee ‘ Is: 75 to 100 feet 


S vears. Most of them are between 12 and in 11 schools; 100 t O00 feet or more in 62 
rs old. schools; 94 per cent f the hools use ther 


mometers; 70 per cent. of t hang the 
EY OF THE HYGIENIC CONDITIONS IN thermometer too high: 36 per cent. do not ait 
IOWA SCHOOLS 
State University of Iowa has published 
et oO ‘Tas bb rie . _ ‘o . [0 1s : . 
in on Che Hygieni ( nditi ns iN than the standard size; 71 per cent. of 1 
wa Schools,” which is summarized in a 


schools ust sing seats vy: 1l per cent 
fron " 4 real of > ati The l } 
n the Bureau of Education. Tl) the schools report adjustal seats: 80 pet 
; “F 
tio obtaine iscioses © §=sper : ] 
n btained disclose the | cent. of the schools 


nesses as wel as the st ong wints in t . . 1 | 
i vell a r pol : method of attaching window shades at th 


ns for school sanitation and sch top: in 66 per cent 


nd in eir enforcement and adn ; 

ne . th ‘ , itorceme . ind id dren’s eyes are not regularly test d 
This definite survey is of value to 

are interested in the improvement of ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL RURAI 

conditions in villages and open coun TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE 

Tue United States Bureau of Educat 

Of the 181 cities and towns included in the with the assistance of a committee of the A 


55 per cent. were rural villages of not ciation of State Superintet dents, I tly 
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arranged the first Rural Teachers’ Reading 
Circle, open to the teachers of every state. 
The plans for organizing the National Rural 
Teachers’ Reading Circle were first broached 
at the National Education Association meet- 
ing at St. Paul, Minn., in 1914. The final 
plans which have been worked out by the 
Bureau of Education in with 
an advisory committee of state superintend- 
ready to be put into opera- 
tion, throughout the coun- 
try may register at any time. Thirty states 
have already joined the circle and, no doubt, 
this number will be largely increased in a short 
Only teachers residing within those 


cooperation 
ents are now 


and teachers 


time. 
states which have expressed a desire to co- 
operate in this work will be permitted to join. 

The reading circle work will be without cost 
to the members aside from procuring the nec- 
essary books, which may be furnished from 
the publishers at regular retail rates, or they 
may be secured through local libraries or in 
other ways. There is no restriction as to 
membership, although it is highly desirable 
that applicants have a liberal acquaintance 
with the best literary works, past and present. 

The books to be read are classified under 
five heads as non-professional books of cul- 
tural value, educational classics, general prin- 
ciples and methods of education, rural educa- 
tion and rural-life problems. The work is in- 
tended as a two-year reading course, although 
it may be completed by the industrious teacher 
in shorter time. To those who give satisfac- 
tory evidence of having read intelligently not 
less than five books from the general culture 
list and three books from each of the other 
four lists—17 books in all—within the two 
years of the time of registering will be awarded 
a National Rural Teachers’ Reading Circle 
Certificate, signed by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education and the chief school 
official of the state in which the reader lives 
at the time when the course is completed. 

Teachers interested in the reading-circle 
work should write for circulars, registration 
blanks, ete., to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D.C, 
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THE NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCAT! 
Mr. Tuomas W. Cuurcuit, president 
the New York City Board of Educat 
will not be a candidate for reelection t 
presidency of the board, when the forty-si 


members meet in February. Mr. Church 
will continue as member of the board. 
term expiring in December, 1919. Hy 





announced that personal and business reasons 
have decided him not to seek reelectio; 
president, he no longer caring to mak: 
rifices of time effort required for 
duties connected with the office. 

According to a statement in the Evening 
Post Mr. William G. Willcox, one of the ty 


members from Staten Island, is regarded 


and 


Mr. Churchill’s probable successor. Con 
sioner Willcox is said to be in accord 
Mayor Mitchel and Controller Prendergast iy 
support of the Wirt school plans and i 
troducing modern business methods and 
counting in the expenditure of the annual! 
propriation of about $40,000,000 made to | 
Department of Education. 

President Churchill’s decision not to seek 
reelection Mayor 
Mitchel’s appointment of ten members to fi! 


It was ex 


was reached on the eve of 


expiring terms and one vacancy. 
pected that no supporters of President Churc! 
ill would be reappointed. 

The terms of Henry J. Bigham, Joseph E 
Cosgrove, Martha Lincoln Draper, Robert L 
Harrison, Peter J. Lavelle, Alrick H. Ma: 
Louis Newman, Christine Towns, and John 
Whalen, expire December 31. There 
vacancy also caused by the death of Paul Ful 
ler. The Evening Post understands that Mr 
Willeox has the support of twelve members of 
the board—John P. Benson, Louis H. Pink, 
Mary E. Dreier, Abraham Flexner, Raymond 
B. Fosdick, Olivia Leventritt, Isadore M. Levy, 
John Martin, Henry St. Clair Mullan, Cor- 
Sullivan, Ira S. Wile, and Egert 
Twenty-four votes are re- 


nelius J. 
L. Winthrop, Jr. 
quired to elect a president. 

Mr. George J. Gillespie is said 
candidate of the Churchill party for the pr 
dency. He made the nominating speeches 
for Mr. Churchill at three elections. J 


LO be 
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ne, chairman of the finance mittes 
‘ted to be a candidate for vice-presider 

ticket with Mr. Willeox, and Arthur 
ers, vice-pre sident, may be a candidat 
ction on the ticket with Mr. Gill 















EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


of school 
rd John D. Shoop has been elected super- 


Ella 


unanimous vote the Chicago 
dent of schools in succession to Mrs. 
g Young. 

Epwarp C. Exuiott, chancellor-elect of 
['niversity of Montana, which under the 
law includes the four higher institutions 
lucted by the state, attended, on December 
he semi-annual meeting in Helena of the 
Board of Education. 

Francis Marion Burpick, for twenty- 
vears Dwight professor of law at Colum- 
and the second oldest member in point of 
rvice of the law school faculty, will resign 
he end of the present academic year. Pro- 
r Burdick old 
Professor George Washington 
of the ob- 


leave of absence at the opening of 


Was seventy years on 


wey, formerly dean school, 
d a 
session, which is understood to signify his 
anent retirement from the faculty. 

Dr. H. Morse STePuens, professor of history 
De- 
ber 2 a lecture on the McBride lecture fund 


His 


Settle- 


he University of California, gave on 
gram at Western Reserve University. 
“ The 
nt of Upper California by Spain: a Sum 
ry of the Results of Recent 


Dr. L. 


Pennsylvania 


ibject was Exploration and 
Research.” 

W. Rapeer, professor of education at 
State College, will 
urse of lectures for one week at the opening 
the of the of 
as. The subject of the will be 
of Edueational Hy- 


give a 


summer session University 
course 
Administration 
Dr. RicHarp C. Macraurin, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has 
chosen director of the Equitable Life In 
Society of New York, to succeed the 


te William Van Horn, president of the Cana- 


’ 
een 


snrane 
Ab ch bic’t 


Pacific Railway 
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Eex-Si ARY l H Walter 
| Fisher ( t cation 
rator at the thas f 
e U1 ersity t { ) r 2] 

A rounp table d t 

d project teacl Salen 
State Normal Scho December 4 Pro 
fessor John F. Woodhull, of Teachers College 
Columbia University, chairman of the general 
science committee of the National Edueat 
Association; Professor C. R. Mann, of th 
University of Chicago, and at present with the 


Foundation, 
the Massachusetts 


Carnegie 
sioner Orr, of 


of Educati m, led the discussion 
Dr. Epwarp Van Dyke Roptnso 
of economies at Columbia Univers 
at the age of forty-eight vears 
Columbia from the University of 


where he had occupied the chair 


since 1907. Dr. Robinson was gra 


the University of Michigan in 1890 He was 
principal of high schools from 1895 to 1907 
Proressor R. Hay Fercuson, extension pro 
fessor of agricultural economics at the Massa 
chusetts Agricultural Collegwe, died on Decem 


ber 1, at his home Amherst 
rm in New Zeal 


and spent the greater | 


guson was hi 


>») 


1870, 


there, coming to this country in 1 


Rev. Frank Sewar, D.D., for 
presid nt of Urbar il | ! ersity, 
December 7, in his seventy-nu 


on 


J. Garpner Bassett, for eig 


master of the Bigelow School, S 
until his retirement last Janu 
November 28, at the age t sixt 


Harvarp University will ree 


for the establishment of a chair 
according to the 
Eunice Welles 


rormer 


terms of the 
Hudsor d 
president of t 


phone 


Company 


uty Commis 


ot economics 


Professor Fer 
nd, 











State Board 


N, professor 
has died 


went to 


itv, 
He 
Minnesota, 


duated from 


September 


11 


ith Bost 
t died 

I eur 

( RLOOL000 
archeol 
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Fire early on the morning of December 7 
destroyed the Thompson chemical laboratory 
of Williams College, a three-story brick struc- 
ture, loss of which is estimated at $100,000. 
When the first alarm was given Brainerd 
Mears, assistant professor of chemistry, and 
Cornelius Brown, an assistant, were asleep 
on the third floor, but they eseaped. The fire 
started in a workroom on the first floor from 
spontaneous combustion, according to college 
authorities, and quickly spread through the 
building. A valuable library, a quantity of 
metals and chemicals, which it is said can not 
be replaced on account of the European war, 
were destroyed. College officials stated that 
it would be necessary to suspend the chemistry 
courses temporarily. 

On December 4 the auditorium of the new 
$300,000 addition to the University of Penn- 
sylvania Museum was formally opened with a 
lecture by James Barnes, the explorer, on 
“The Wild Life of Africa,” illustrated with 
moving pictures. The new circular audi- 
torium is said to be perfect acoustically. The 
walls are constructed with different kinds of 
tiles, and there is not a corner or obstruction 
anywhere to smother sounds, the tiles in the 
wall having been made of two different com- 
positions to prevent echoes. The auditorium 
has a seating capacity of 900. The tower 
rises ninety feet above the auditorium roof, 
and has a diameter of ninety feet. Not a 
piece of steel or iron was used in its entire 
construction, the walls and floors being en- 
tirely of brick and concrete. The architec- 
ture is an adaptation of Lombardic Roman- 
esque. The auditorium contains no windows 
and is artificially lighted and ventilated. 


Four committees, each composed of four 
professors of the Warsaw Polytechnic School, 
are traveling through southern Russia in 
search of a city which will offer the proper in- 
ducements for the establishing there of the 
former Warsaw institution, according to the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, as quoted in the New York 
Times. When the Germans entered Warsaw 
they found that the faculties of both the Rus- 
sian University and of the Polytechnic had 
marched out with the Czar’s troops. The Rus- 


sian University of Warsaw was temporarily re. 
etablished in Rostof on the Don, but th 
tion of the location of the techni 
school gave rise to a controversy am 
professors. Some wished to have the P 
technic reestablished in Odessa, others { 
Saratof, while others were for various 
So, to settle the matter to the satisfac 
all concerned, the commissions were s 
with the approval of Prince Shakh 
minister of commerce and of industr 
started on their travels. In the mé 
the rest of the faculty is awaiting th 
of the trip in the city of Nijni-Novgor 
the Volga. Meanwhile as has been re} 
in ScHoot AND Society the Germans hav: 
organized the university under a Ger 
charter. 

For the appropriate celebration of tl 
ter-centennial of the University of Chicag 
the board of trustees has voted to set 
five days in 1916—June 9 to Jun 
clusive—the last-named day being that 
which the ninety-ninth convocation w 
held. Among the various forms that 
celebration will take will be a series of di 
mental gatherings, including especially 
tors of philosophy, during which addresses | 
distinguished guests will be delivered. It 
also provided that one address shall be ¢ 
by a speaker of national reputation. 

Tue New York Evening Post remarks | 
editorial note: “ Thomas W. Churchill’s 
nouncement that he will not be a candid 
for reelection as president of the board 
education comes simultaneously wit! 
change in Chicago, affecting both the supe: 
intendent and the president of the board, 
marking the culmination of a struggle extend 
ing over some years. Mrs. Young’s 
cessor is the man for whom a member of 
board voted for the position two years ago, 
incurring by so doing the displeasur: 
Mayor Harrison, who dismissed him fron 
board. The case went to the courts, 


just before the end of his term the offend 
member was restored. As if to give suitab! 
recognition of his victory, his wife was 


pointed to succeed him. Now, despit 
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which has divided the board, John D. 
~ for whom the dismissed and restored 
r cast his vote, is elected superintendent 
Chieago schools unanimously, and only 
vote is recorded against the nev 
nt of the board. This harmony must 
welcome as surprising to Chicago 
It is regarded as a triumph for 
pposed to the teachers’ federation idea, 
far represents the settlement, for the 
ng at least, of a real issue. The new 
ntendent announces his agreement with 
Young in some matters, and his disagre: 
n some others. Lively public interest 
estions of education is to be desired, 
hy must such contests so frequently he 


sort to make people turn away in dis- 


ge Boston Evening Transcript says: 
m the numerous appointments last rati- 
the Governor’s Council those of Miss 


Margaret Slattery to be a member of the 
‘ Board of Education, and of Foster W. 
Stearns to be a trustee of the Massachusetts 


\vricultural College, stand out as especially 
mendable. The positive facts of Miss 
Slattery’s career as teacher, principal and edu- 
mal theorist support at once the merit of 
- present selection for the governing board 
the commonwealth’s schools. She has 
tly taken her place among those women 
prove their worth by deeds not by 
hes. Equally certain are the qualifica- 
s of Mr. Stearns to assume the trust now 
reposed in him for a share in the manage- 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
A man of broad humanitarian train- 
ng, a graduate of Amherst College, of Har- 
rd, and of the General Theological Semi- 
ry, Mr. Stearns should be of especial use 
directing the arts course in this state in- 
stitution, and a man still quite young, to give 
ly of his energy to a school that is vig- 
rously accomplishing much for the Common- 
4 99 


(HE national commission of the Boy Scouts 
f America through an authorized committe: 
has held a special meeting to consider 


statement issued by Ernest Thompson- 
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Seton in which he sa d that he had resigned 
as chief scout. After the meeting the coun 
cil issued this statement Mr. Seton did not 


resign; he was deliberately dropped by the 
national council of the Boy Scouts of Ameriea 


on the question of Americanis1 Ile is not 
an American citizer He not only resented 
suggestions, and requests made by many of 
his friends in the seout move ment, that he b 
come an American citizen, but went farth 
and objected to the Boy Scout handbook in 
cluding a chapter on patriotism. His term 
expired in February, 1915 The national 
council at its annual meeting did not reelect 
him because of the belief that in a movement 
for making men as citizens of America, ther 
should be no doubt as the citizenship and 
patriotism of the leaders in the movement 
The aims of the Boy Scout movement at 
to-day exactly the same as they have be 


since the organization of the movement in tl 
country, February 8, 1910. Character devel 
opment and good citizenship through whol 


; 


some out-of-door activities is 
The movement at its October meeting det 
nitely reaffirmed the policy of being a no 
political, non-military, non-anti-military, o1 
ganization.” 

A systeM of education by correspondence is 
recommended for Columbia by Professor James 
©. Egbert, director of the extension teaching 
and summer session departments of Columbia 
University, in his annual report. The “ corre 
spondence school system” is now in general 
use in Wisconsin and the western universities, 
and the plan outlined by Professor Egbert 
would be along the same lines, except that no 
academic credit would be given for such in 
struction. 

New Hampsuire Couiece’s new entrance 
requirements, by which any person holding a 


diploma from any accredited high school in 


the state is admitted to the college, was 
the chief subject of discussion at a meeting 
of New Hampshire school men at Durham, on 
December 17. Among the speakers was 


President Fairchild of the college and State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction Mor- 


rison. 
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Brown University has perfected arrange- 
ments for the regular admission at mid-year, 
as well as in September, of new students, can- 
didates for the degree of A.B. and Ph.B. The 
new plan goes into effect in February, 1916, 
at the beginning of the next semester, and ap- 
plies also to the affiliated Women’s College. 
Brown is the first of the New England col- 
leges to meet the increasing demand from the 
mid-winter graduates of high schools and acad- 
emies that they be allowed to enter college 
To facilitate ad- 
mission, the university will hold a special set 
of entrance examinations prior to the opening 


without six months’ delay. 


of the second semester. Examinations con- 
ducted under the supervision of the College 
Entrance Examination Board and certificates 
issued by schools having that privilege, will 
also be accepted. No extensive change in the 
present system of continuous year courses in 
the curriculum special 
schedule for the new students being arranged 
which will allow them to fall in with the gen- 
They will 
be able to complete the course for their degrees 


has been made, a 


eral program the following autumn. 


in either three and one half or four years. 
THE point grading system in use in the 
college of arts and the college of education of 
the Ohio State University has recently been 
adopted by the college of agriculture. Under 
this system the grades M. G. A. P. have a credit 
value assigned to them as follows: M 2, G 1.2, 
A1,P 3. 


credit points equal to his required credit hours. 


The student must earn a number of 


Any student, who for two consecutive sem- 
esters fails to receive at least P in all courses, 
is dropped from the university. This system 
makes it possible for a student who is not up 
to the standard in one course to make it up by 
receiving a high grade in something else. 

At the meeting of the Boston school com- 
mittee on November 15, the following board of 
forty-one school physicians was appointed to 
replace the former board of eighty members. 
These appointees began their service on 
November 22 and each will receive an annual 
salary of $504, with the exception of one, de- 
tailed to the school employment bureau, who 
will receive $900. This board will be under 


the direction of Dr. William H. Devine, who 
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will also have charge of the school nurs 
following is a list of the appointees, 
constitute the personnel of the new board 
3oston school physicians: Dr. Francis ¢ 
Barnum, Dr. Joseph A. Cogan, Dr. S 
Curran, Dr. Carlisle Reed, Dr. Charles | 
Shay, Dr. Frederick W. Stetson, Dr. Fd rd 
F. Timmins, Dr. James A. Reilly, Dr. Edward 
J. O’Brien, Dr. Martin J. English, Dr. Russ 
F. Sheldon, Dr. William F. Temple, Jr., Dr 
Roland W. Brayton, Dr. Joseph B. Lyons, Dy 
Bernard W. Pond, Dr. Theodore C. Er Dr 
George E. Winslow, Dr. David E. Hanlon, Dy 
Charles F. Stack, Dr. Irving Sobotky, [ 
John H. Moore, Dr. Phillip E. A. 8! 

Dr. Solomon H. Rubin, Dr. Ernest L. B 
Dr. Harry Olin, Dr. Morris Frank, Dr. Brad. 
ford Kent, Dr. James E. Blake, Dr. Edward 4 
Tracy, Dr. Arnold N. Allen, Dr. Mitchell Sis 
son, Dr. Joseph H. H. Kelley, Dr. David P 
Hayes, Dr. Harry Fein, Dr. William H. Robin- 
son, Dr. Mary T. V. Moore, Dr. Joseph | 
Hallisey, Dr. William J. Brown, Dr. Fr 

J. Doherty, Dr. F. P. Silva, Dr. Jo 
Sullivan. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE AND THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 
Wirth the class entering in 1916, Dartr 
College inaugurates a new method of selecting 
the schools whose pupils shall have th: 
ilege of admission by certificate. Th« 

desires to promote more personal, 
perfunctory, relations with the schools 
Accord 
personal visitation by a representative 
faculty will be planned, as far as possib! 
each such school. This visit will enab! 
school to discuss directly any questior 
nected with college preparation and 
sion; it will enable the college to secur 


prepare pupils for Dartmouth. 


sonal estimate, based upon actual insp 
and discussion, of the ability of the sc! 
prepare pupils for Dartmouth. 

Much of this work will be done by the « 
utive secretary of the committee on admiss 
but it is expected that other members 
faculty will also cooperate, thus learning ! 
concretely the problems of college prepa! 
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sing 1915-16 visits of inspection will be 
mfined to New England and the East, 
rticular attention will be given to 
; applying for the first time for the priv- 
f certificating pupils. 
evranting or reissuing of the certificate 
pr ve will be decided by the committee after 
nsideration of: (1) the report of the 
from the faculty; (2) the record of the 
tes of the school who have entered Dart- 
f any; (3) the standing of the school 
rating of the State Department of Edu- 
and other certifieating bodies; (4) the 
rmation contained in the application blank 
tted by the principal of the school. The 
ttee will endeavor to decide each appli- 
ipon its merits; particular attention 
paid to: (1) the quality of the instruc- 
: influenced by training of teachers, 
er teacher, classes per teacher; (2) the 
ent of the school, including laboratory 
brary facilities; (3) the course of study, 
ted by length of school year, length of 
teaching period, number of recitations 
eek in each subject, provision for concen- 
on certain subjects, and opportunity 
for the study of electives. 
For 1915-16 all schools now on the approved 
Dartmouth College will be continued 
In order that the college may keep in- 
ed regarding all such schools, however, 
principal whose school is now approved is 
d to send the college the information de- 
n the new application blank, a copy of 
is enclosed. Although this is not re- 
the college will be very grateful to 
vho will thus cooperate with it in this 
scheme of approval. As the approved list 
tended to include only those schools actu- 
preparing pupils for the college, no school 
| be added unless it has pupils planning to 
Dartmouth within two years, and none 
ned on the approved list if no graduates 
entered Dartmouth for five years. 
committee recognizes the necessity of a 
hat different standard for graduation 
secondary school and certification to col- 
It urges that principals signing the cer 
tes of pupils insist that actual evidence 


be given of the ability of the pupil to gain 
profit from a college course such as Dartmouth 
offers. The certification of any other pupils, 
no matter how worthy, is unfair to the college, 
the pupil, and the principal and school whose 
approval they bear. The college sets no defi- 
nite mark which must be gained before a pupil 
shall be certified; it views with apprehension, 
however, the issuance of a certificate to a pupil 
vhose standing is below S85; in uncertain 
cases entrance examinations may be taken, and 


the responsibility for the pupil’s fitness placed 


upon the college. Due record will be kept of 
those principals who do not use the certificate 
privilege wisely. As in the past, the committee 
intends to send to each school, after midvears, 
the first semester marks of its graduates who 


are in the freshman class 

The visit of the representative of the faculty 
may be of service to the school in many ways 
the Dartmouth grades of the school’s gradu 
ates may be discussed; the pupils preparing for 


college, or only thos preparing for Dartmouth, 


may meet the visitor and discuss with him 
questions of proper preparation for college life; 
in certain cases a meeting of the teachers n 


be arranged; nearly all the visitors will be glad 
to speak informally at the school assembly, if 
desired; the executive secretary of the com 
mittee is prepared to give an informal talk on 
college and college life, using lantern slides of 
various colleges; an informal conference with 
the parents of boys preparing for Dartmouth 


has frequently proved of mutual valu 


In addition to any comments made during 
the visit, the committee will gladly send to the 
principal, superintendent or school board its 
evaluation of the school, indicating both strong 
features and those which may, in it | n, 


he strengthened As the purpose of the v if 
s cooperation rather than criticism, such a r 
port will only be sent when definitely requested 


Janus 2. MoConanon' 


QUOTATIONS 
THE GROWTH OF OUR COLLEGES 


OnE point about our colleges can not be 
( illed * academic,” al 1 th tis their great ind 
iInceasing growth in enrolment Such figure 
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as are compiled on another page of this issue, 
more complete than any elsewhere published in 
the country for the present year, are remark- 
able not only for the vast numbers of young 
men which they show included in colleges 
throughout the nation, but also for the fact 
that they show these numbers yearly increas- 
ing, apparently beyond the power of any ex- 
ternal factors to control them. And as we 
have said, plain human nature is enough to 
account for this increase, without any resort 
to academic considerations of the exact worth 
of a college education or of the enlarging de- 
mand for trained men. Human nature dic- 
tates that a man who is a college graduate 
should be determined to give his son sim- 
ilar advantages, if possible, in the very 
same college. It also prescribes that a man 
who is not a college graduate should be 
even more determined that his son should 
have a collegiate education and not go 
through the world under any handicap which 
is within his power to remove. Usually the 
more the non-collegian appears to ridicule col- 
leges, the more determined he is to send his 
sons through college. This much of human 
nature, coupled with the great growth of the 
third estate, seems enough to keep our col- 
legiate institutions constantly on the increase, 
all such items as the European war, financial 
depression, and talk of the uselessness of a col- 
lege education to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

As this demand for admission has pressed 
more and more heavily on the gates of Amer- 
ican colleges, the present generation has wit- 
nessed wide change in the relations held be- 
tween colleges and the secondary schools which 
prepare men for college. Time was when the 
word of the university, its just desire or its 
light caprice,-was held up as law to the high 
schools and preparatory schools. If these in- 
stitutions wished to train men for admission 
to the university, they must do so in a way 
prescribed from above. It made no difference 
that the colleges agreed not at all on the re- 
quirements which they should severally exact. 
The secondary schools were expected to pre- 
pare students for each one of them individ- 


ually. Plainly this demand created 
able hardships for the secondary scho 
high schools especially, perplexed as the 


with the problem of training one part of the; 


men for college and another part for 
diate entrance into the world of busi: 
volted against the necessity of meeting 
quirements of many individual institut 
It was pointed out that they could not d 
and still perform their proper meas 
service to the public which supported 
In consequence there came the growt! 
College Examination Board in whic] 
colleges joined for the sake of uniformit 
since its establishment there has beet 
remitting campaign to correct the ey 
merly rife. In Massachusetts to-day a | 
of conference between the colleges and 
secondary schools is still at work ceme 
in every way possible the rapprochement 
tween the two types of institutions. 


Now, however, close observers of the sit 


tion are beginning to fear that the con 
attitude of the colleges is going too far | 


ean be no action without reaction. Certai 


is that the voice of the secondary scho 
developing a dictatorial tone remarkabl: 
that which the colleges used to emplo 
which led to all the trouble in the first 
This tendency must be checked, or it 


sult to the injury of higher education in A: 


ica. The clear right of the colleges to set 
tain standards and insist on maintain 
must be recognized without eavil. Not 
the remarks of Massachusetts’ own cor 
sioner of education show him sufficient] 
cerned to establish this principle. Yet it: 


be set up, or we shall witness a woeful pr 


tion before the heathen gods of mere num! 


and far too little worship of quality. 
Certain signs of the times are clear! 
work to give the colleges new firmness in n 
taining their position. According to 
article in this issue to-day, many of our 
versities are seriously concerned with 1 
most unwieldy growth which has lately 
crued to them. They would gladly ch 
accretions, but are at a loss to discover 


the 


y 


| 


means of restricting growth without stunt 


r 
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rming it. Certainly this end should 

' sought by any return to the old hostility 
final and secondary schools. That 

; t possibly result to the general good 
5 ation in the United States. But it 
: be sought through a clearer definition 
- e rights and positions of colleges and! 


dary schools within their alliance, and 
niversities, able as they are to stand on 
firm ground of their own prosperity, must 
quality’s battle 


quantity may amass in attack.—The 


against all the legions 


Evening Transcript. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


r- fi to Teach Arithmetic. By J. C. Brown 


rd xp L. D. Corrman. Chicago, Row, Pet- 
rson & Co. Pp. viii and 369, $1.25. 


many respects this text on the teaching 
rithmetie is the most usable work that has 
published in this field. 
traditional topics which have always been 


It covers not only 


dered an essential part of a course on the 
ng of arithmetic but also it covers in 
nsiderable detail newer developments. Of 
is these topics may be mentioned the scientific 
studies by Rice, Stone, Courtis, and others, 

time study of the value of drill, the mark- 

ng of papers, and present tendencies in arith- 


the first half of the first 
pter concerning the history of arithmetic 
s not up to the standard of much of the rest 
the work. 


Unfortunately 


Arithmetic was not taught in 
ent times primarily for its practical value, 
The Babylonians did 
The 


Greek theory of numbers had little to do with 


t} 


1e authors assert. 


+ 


use the abacus, so far as we know. 


mystical values of numbers, and “ redun- 


dant” is not a generally recognized Greek 


lassifieation of numbers. Plato did not con- 


sider “logistica” as “a vulgar and childish 
art.” The disputational the 
middle ages by no means “ represent a super- 
mathematical 
correspondence is 


problems of 


lative display of ingenuity.” 


One-to-one misapplied 
: (p. 8). That the Romans resorted to an old 
Greek alphabet for their numerals is not at 


ly, nor is this an accepted theory. A 


1") 
ike 
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* notary scheme’ (p. LO) w ula have to do 
with a different public than an arithmetical 


one, Decimal fractions were used in 1585 
(p. 11). De Morgan did t rite work 
‘Studies in Mathematics ” (p. 84. note 2) 


Teachers of arithmetic are to be particular! 
commended to the discussion of the scientific 
studies in arithmetic for the real advance in 
arithmetic of late has been made here; th 
summaries of these studies are admir pre 
sented. 

Much of the topical material is truly sug 


} 


gestive. Some of the work, however, is posi- 


tively misleading. The discussion of interest 
authors 


would 


Had either of these 
take n the trouble to step into 


is notably poor. 
a bank, he 


have found 


that the common 6 per cent. 
method is not of the type outlined in this 
work, viz., of finding the interest on $1.00 and 
multiplying the principal by it. Similarly the 


days are not computed according to bank cus 
tom and the time is given in years which is a 
rare occurrence in business. This typifies a 
somewhat common fault of this work: an ap 
parent lack of business experience on the 
of the This 


discussion of many phase s of practical, : 


part 


authors. materially affects the 


] plied 


arithmetic. Take the discussion of insurance 


as an illustration; no mention is made of the 
difference between participating and non par 
ticipating insurance policies, which is cer 


tainly a fundamental point in understanding 


modern life insurance: secondly, in the illu 
tration presented the statement is made that 
“there are many who take out a policy and 


and 


lisl 
neriish, 


after carrying it for a few years drop it 
Aside from the FE 
even, the facts are not correct, for all policies 


so receive nothing.” 


of the kind discussed now have cash values 
after the payment of two or more jums. 
that 


lapsed policies constitute an element in 


pret 
Further the implication is prospective 
esti 
mating the cost of a policy, whereas this is 


a fact. 


not 


taucht only if 
a reasonable percentage 
it and 


256) 


Annual interest should be 
there is likelihood that 
of the pupils will have occasion to use 
not just because the laws of a state (p 


permit this peculiarity in interest 
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A misstatement in regard to fundamental 
principles is the assertion (p. 97) that the 
“ chief reason for stopping at ten or twelve ” in 
the multiplication table “is that it is conven- 
tional,” and the insertion of the multiplication 
table up to 12 12, instead of to 9 9, on 
page 165. We have a decimal system of num- 
bers and so we stop at 10, or better at 9 * 9, 
in the multiplication table. There is every 
reason for stopping the purely automatic work 
in the tables at 9 & 9. 

Any teacher of arithmetic can find much of 
value in reading this work. As in the works 
by D. E. Smith and A. W. Stamper a serious 
effort has been made to utilize the available 
material in print, thus standing upon an en- 
tirely different and higher plane from such 
works as Brook’s “ Philosophy of Arithmetic ” 
and McClellan and Dewey’s “ Psychology of 
Number,” which works are not only com- 
mended in the bibliography, but even cited in 
the text. Neither of these works can be con- 
sidered as authoritative in the fields which they 
pretend to discuss. 

Louis C. Karpinski 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


[Vo 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


MEASURING A SCHOOL SYSTEM 


BY 


BUCKINGHAM SPELLING SCALE 


Il 


A THIRD calculation was made tron 


to show sex differences. 


For this the hig] 


low half grades were combined and a d 


made on the basis of sex. 


sults are shown in Table V. 
in Chart III. Here the sex differencé 
as marked as one would be empirical] 
abili 


believe. Girls show superior 


crades, but the superiority 
marked throughout the grades. 


l 


ind gr 


is 


t. 


not 


In t 


grade the girls surpass the boys by 


units; in the third grade by 2.1 points; 


‘ourth grade by .6 points; in the fift 


points; in the sixth by 


seventh by 2.5 points. 


3.9 points and 


} 


rHE 


The complet 


However, or the 


direct comparisons possible, 


» 


per 


favor the boys and 74.4 per cent. fay 


cirls. The discrepancy between the t 


Table IV. and Table V 
that several of the papers were not marked 
that the sex of the writer could be deter: 


I. is due to th 





CHART III. Showing scale position of boys and yirls in each grade of twenty 


above digit indicates girl’s position. 
g # 


schools. 


Sma 








; 
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3y still another calculation grade distribu- 
tion for grades three to seven was determined. 
To obtain this, the true range of results in the 
grade was found and divided into ten equal 
parts from the poorest to the best. The num- 
ber of individuals found in each division was 
then counted and Table VI. 
Curves drawn to indicate the distribution are 


LV. 


recorded in 


in Chart 


shown 
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only the easy part of the scale. W) 

given to these grades was apparently t 

to give a proper distribution of the gr 
The foregoing report is based wl 1] 

sults obtained in the first city with th: ri 

viated list EF. A study has been att ted 

in another city of seven wards on 1. 

viduals above the third grade, usi) larger 

List A 


list of words. was used in t 





CHART IV. Showing distribution of 


pupilswithin the class range for scl 


seven in twenty-four schools. 


TABLE VI 
Distribution of Individuals in Each Grade on the 
Basis of Error Totals 


P ~~ i nN Se) bool i] c= ' r — — 

= Range of Error 2 2 Fy = 2 = Bl = = : 

3/0- 748 points|}3 4) 8 6) 20 60/177 336 407/283 
4 0-1,078 = 1 1052 153.330 315 204 77 54) 20 
5|0- 921 » 27 67 184 221 267 194 291 68 21 
6 O- 959 7 2 327 68 145 192 195 194 141 101 
4 0 751 6 1518 51 104 126 152 134 126 153 


It is apparent that for the fourth and fifth 
grades the curve approximates the normal dis- 
tribution curve, but for the two higher grades 
the curve is skewed towards the hard end. 
This indicates what is expected where a single 
scale is made to suit conditions in all grades. 
It is confessedly hard in its upper reaches for 
second and third grade pupils. The data here 
presented, do establish this 
point, as second and third grades were given 


however, not 


grade, lists A, B, C in the third grad 
lists B, C, D in grades four to seven. Retur 
from these lower grades will scarcely b: 

over in this connection, as the results s 

not seem to warrant the added effort. It 
not seem to be either feasible or necess 
employ such an extensive list of words 
king the test. 

The following tables are compiled 
ner similar to those above and may 
additi 
notation has been converted into that 
abbreviated list so that comparisons n 
made directly. By Table 
the scale position of any individual, or 


be inter 


preted in the same way. In 


reference to Vi 


median of any grade may be found r} 
starred words in this table are commo! 
Table IT., and thus the scale notation m 
readily observed in terms of the shorter 


of words. 
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TABLE VII E VII ( 4 i Lists } 


B, ¢ D 
( ml ned Lists B, C, D, with scale Na ! . 
d Sub-totals in Reverse Order of Choos 7 29,496 
Difficult / elegra ~ o8 776 
s r 7 my 
Lists B, C, D _ 28,051 
a ] \ - , 
\ ‘ ‘We 
} 19 6 57 Alre 6.584 
517 59,864 Pigeons j S44 
nat <gag7 _ Believ . 
r a 6 . tf 
540 5SS.820 Lis r —4 5 
=4 Ko O9n Friohte ed . ‘ a 
54 a gates *Beginning 762 837 
J ‘.f ‘ 
pa se saq ‘Loose 77 - 
7 : Whistling ri 
yf »H.H626 Ss 
aie . - Improver t 778 
vii 6 000 ~- 
<= 55 490 Assure 78 1754 
- ~ . ~ i eab] 7a S 
S2 4.912 = 
Ss! ’ ‘ ral + _ 
5s4 54.331 rt 4 
Guess 7O90 7 26 
587 53,746 
( - 1=O Anxious Sii4 ~ 
ear KO ERO Realize . ~ 
HOS 5 5 Eid ‘ 
pee sy a4  Almana Kos 
7 _ Experier S ) 
O25 0.728 t 
G°7 - . ~evere ‘ . 
S ear slat 
629 19. 47¢ AP} we 
- ~ *B siness | . 
635 18 S47 
G2n {8.9} Grateful Sos 
638 vere ocean . 
Sensible ‘“¢ ws 
638 $6939 voteai 
, Disappoint R88 g 
64 4/ ) ri 
644 15.660 Asce g 8 
646 45.016 Inte cre R04 
4a as Oceas 0 ‘ 
646 14.370 
*D - ) . 
s 650 13.724 vain : 
*Thoroug i 
, 654 413,074 = 
657 42,420 Patiguing - 
an 41.763 irante¢ 
57 } 
664 ] f ; 
: . 
ann 40.442 This comparis VIIl d IX 
HH U. yA . 
668 39.776 ith Tables ITI 1 \ respect 
) 669 0 1708 me interesting <¢ tr ts [ t 
: 2“ 672 8.439 tains alr t niformly rer e] r the 
673 7,767 conditior f the longer e been 
7 675 7,094 disconcerting It should be ted, | ‘ r 


St 05 3D, 742 eight weeks earlier in their respect xT des 

6G I= 06) 
settee neee S4 ; oA than were the pu] Is in tl hrst sel l It 

~ aU paca 
seeawe ( } i ild * hy ted that pul ] this sex d 

t stle 689 688 
udy Krie T if th: ere 1! der ( ig a 8] l] 

hor Go] 2.999 
meee 69 » 308 test. It would seem that this last fact 
i te 704 1617 ‘ ld ! lu l I ré care ind tewer 
ae TO 913 errors | ‘ I ers s to be true Thev 
ee ? 30,207 reach ] t t rmly lower than the 
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T: 


Position ( Se. 


Shou ing Numbe r of Pupils and Scale 


AND SOCIETY 


ABLE VIII 
) by Half Grade together with Totals f 


and School, Second City 


School No l 


» 


42 
26 
50.0 23 


50.1169 51.2 194 


Totals 


TABLE 


Showing Number of Pupils and Scale Positi 


Grade 4 Grade 5 


Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 


No. Sc 

7 56.9 
49.6 
46.2 
50.0 
50.3 

7 54.2 


25 56.7 


5 47.0 
48.7 
5 43.5 
45.4 
49.8 
50.2 


50.8 


Sch. No. 


5 50.2 
20 59.5 


16 53.4 


Totals 47.6153 51.1192 52 
median 
the other city where the shorter list of the 
This 
does not show such superiority on the part of 
A 
the sex contrasts which appeared in the other 


ability of the corresponding grade 
same range of difficulty was employed. 


the girls. closer examination shows that 
city still exist, but not to the same degree. 
In the twenty-eight direct comparisons possi- 
ble the boys are superior in 14.3 per cent. of 
the cases, as compared with 25.6 per cent. of 
In two of the 
schools of this second city the boys show a 


superiority in the first city. 


higher ranking than the girls, and in only 
three of the schools of the first city is this 
true. 

It is to be regretted that none of these cal- 
culations can be made from Buckingham’s own 
reported data. To compensate for that, plans 
are made and are now in progress to re-check 
the seale itself from new data by Bucking- 
ham’s original method, and thus to find still 
more reliable word values for which the above 


Grade 6 


55.8 157 56.8 155 58.2 175 


20 
37 
IS 
28 


nto wants 


14 
26 


50.5 143 | 55. 


IX 


on (Sce.) for Each Grade and Sex, Secon 


Grade 7 Totals 


Girls Boys Girls Boys 


No 
89 57. 
92 54. 
41 54.: 
5121 51. 
143 53 
80 53.: 
10 55.2 


Sec 


17 54.3 

35 58.7 of 
13 61.1 16 
38 57.6 33 


») 
60.9 676 54.2 656 56 


supplementary information will be 
By means of this cross reference syste? 
tinued throughout other cities a wl 
able scale can be built up with reliabl 


sex and distribution standards. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF TH 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS O! 
ENGLISH 


TWENTY-FIVE states were repr 


were present at 
annual National Co 
Teachers of English held at Chicag 
the last week of November. Thi 

the sessions was definite progress 1) 
Chief amor 
were the improvement of speech, the d 
ment of the school library, the preparat 


ever five hundred 


meeting of the 


tion of definite problems. 


school and college teachers, the vita 
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and the 
sh grammar. 
f ten committees was represent 
ng Among thes commit 


rvanl 


Work 


American 


on scientific standards 


it will soon publish in th 
bibliography bringing 
ns in the field of English uy 
ymmittees were provided for 
deve lopment of libraries 
of economy of time 
Among the r 


g offered by 


t 


University of 
National Coune 
the movement 


he protessior 


s afforded 


s also resolved to amend the « 


} ) 
that local associations of teas 


1] — 
ail membership 
¢ 


payment of a corre sponding 


hew scale is as follows 


membe rship of fiftv or less 
} 


r; those with over fifty bi 


a 


those over 150, $10. 


will make 
e fifty local associ: 
to join the central body 
ired to work in complete 
nt about half of these associat 
iated. 
esentatives of some of the eastern asso 
strongly urged that the annual 
association be held next year 
‘ity in order that the members 
stern states might have a fuller op 
to participate. It is lil 
ggestion will be adopted by the ex 
mittee of the council. This will 


arry with it the implication 
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The sis 
n Thanksgiving night, November 25, there ne int , never entirely 
as a symposium on the use and care of speech 
organs by a nose and throat specialist, a den- 
tist, and a teacher of singing who also repre- 
sented laboratory science. 
Shirley Candell, of Chicago, the teacher of 


described some of the experiments of need be, he can photograph 


‘lloyd S. Muckey, of Columbia Univer- other nostril. By putting bismu 


voeal cords, like the string of a_ of tl ongue and using the X-ray 
a note composed of a funda- tain photograp] ie j 

mental ol and overtones. These are in- tongue and 
creased l wer 600 per cent ‘ t |} r - Ne 
nance cavities in the head, the throat, and the J 
mouth. The vocal cords are not directly under anee of the in determi: 
voluntary control, and therefore need little f the mouth and of the resonance: 
attention in voice training. The resonating below the eves. In detail he suggested 
apparatus, however, is at least partially under bad effect of too late retention of | 
control, and acts in varying ways upon the (2) the bad effect of too early loss of 
tones produced by the cords. For instance, if etn, especially of th ” ston 
the palate be so used as to cut off the sound which are influential in pushing 
waves from entering the cavities ot the head, forward a1 curing the correct 
the four upper overtones, the ones which give the jaws; (3) the malformation of ti 
a voice beauty, will be missing. These reso- jaw, accompanied usually by redu 
nating and articulatory organs, then, must be _ tality, le nouth breathing 
trained. Dr. Muckey photographs the human _ sucking. 
voice. The voice, through a resonator, is made Professor ipp, ¢ hairman of 


+ 


to affect a candle flame, each pitch causing a committee, urged the delegates to go 
characteristic pattern in the flame. The photo- secure the cooperation of men of t 
graph will thus show whether all the partial professions in working out reforms 
tones are present in the voice. This will make They might speak to teacher, to s 
possible objective standards of voice testing even to parents ch ‘fly for the pi 
and help us a long way in the diagnosis of hygiene of the speech organs, and t 
voice defects. It may even lead to general about better care and instructio f 


rules for voice culture. dren in the lower grades of school. 














